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Attitudes Toward Portal-to-Portal Pay 


F THERE is any substance and general applicabil- 

ity to “misery loves company,” a great many exec- 
utives are finding solace from the companionship of 
the large and rapidly increasing number of co-victims 
of the storm generated by the Supreme Court’s Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Company decision. Most indica- 
tions point to the fact that the resulting snowball, 
already of gigantic dimensions, will continue to careen 
madly on its way for a considerable period of time, 
and may grow to unbelievable proportions. The ques- 
tion of where and how will it end is being universally 
asked. Will it come to rest only after it has crushed 
everything in its path? Or will it grow so large that 
it will be smashed by its own unwieldly bulk? 


UNIFORM REACTION 


The final answer may be delayed for some time. 
Meanwhile, THz ConrereNce Boarp has kept in 
touch with many of the executive participants in the 
Board’s October survey! whose analyses were among 
the first to reveal the full significance and seriousness 
to the country’s economy of the Mt. Clemens deci- 
sion. During these continuing contacts, a wide vari- 
ety of attitudes and predictions have emerged. Yet 
there is one noticeable similarity that has forcefully 
evidenced itself in each case. Every interview with 
these executives, without exception, has revealed a 
dogged determination to fight their individual suits to 
the finish. 

This determination is explained by some with the 
comment: “If we lose our suit, we'll be out of business 
anyway, so we can win only by fighting to the bitter 
end.” Others whose back-pay suits are not so large 
proportionately will fight primarily for the principle 
of the thing or because the Mt. Clemens decision was 
“so inept and inane.” 


See ‘“‘Portal-to-Portal Pay” in The Conference Board Management 
Record for November, 1946, p. 359 


Over and above the significance which this con- 
certed attitude may have in relation to the current 
and future portal-to-portal pay suits, the situation 
represents one of the rare occasions during the past 
dozen years when a government directive, court or 
quasi-judicial decision pertaining to industrial rela- 
tions has encountered such a high degree of wide- 
spread and aggressive management opposition. Dur- 
ing past years many directives and interpretations 
adversely affecting company operations have been 
frequent. But there has usually been a sizable per- 
centage of executives who, perhaps owing to a feeling 
of futility or frustration, have accepted what came 
their way with a philosophic shrug. 

Persons opposing the philosophy of the portal-pay 
demands recognize that they may be inviting a major 
struggle between management and labor. Such an 
eventuality, they state, is catastrophic, particularly 
at this time when the objective should be “less antag- 
onism and greater cooperation.” But their only alter- 
native is equally catastrophic, for, as many have 
pointed out, acquiescence to the back-pay suits 
threatens either serious paralysis or entire liquidation 
for the defendants. 


UNION MEMBERS’ ATTITUDES 


Executives in some of the defending companies 
assert that they have reason to believe that their 
employees, including local union officials, are “dis- 
turbed and unhappy” over the proceedings. While 
such a potential bonanza might immediately enrich 
the workers, there is also the ominous possibility that 
it might subsequently impoverish them through the 
forced bankruptcy and dissolution of many employers. 
More than one company representative reports, fur- 
thermore, that former employees who have no cause 
to fear loss of employment frankly assert that they 
do not feel any back pay is due them and are writing 
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encouragement to their former employers to refuse 
the demands. ; 

Members of management in these companies say 
they feel justified, therefore, in accusing certain inter- 
national union leaders not only of unnecessarily pro- 
voking discord but also of insisting upon a course to 
which local union members and officials do not sub- 
scribe. In one instance, the friction developing over 
the issue between the local leaders and the interna- 
tional representatives is so pronounced that an officer 
of the company expects that, as a result, “local lead- 
ers’ heads will roll.” With Congress in its present 
frame of mind, there is room for considerable specu- 
lation as to why top union leaders would be eager to 
inject themselves into such an important issue with- 
out the wholehearted support of the local union. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


A wide variety of suggestions for limiting or elim- 
inating gate-to-gate claims have been offered. The 
suggestions include proposals to: 


1. Outlaw all portal-to-portal pay; 

2. Pass a “windfall tax” that would tax away all wages 
received through portal-to-portal suits; 

3. Limit the period of retroactive claims and the span 
of time after the violation in which suits may be filed; 

4. Define compensable working time in such a way that 
the justification of many claims would be nullified (plus 
an attempt to make the bill itself retroactive) ; 

5. Define the work week as time spent only in produc- 
tive work and to prevent suits for nonproductive work; 

6. Eliminate the employer’s responsibility to pay for 
time spent in performing tasks for which employees, by 
custom, have not been compensated; 

7. Relieve employers from the responsibility to pay 
claims for back pay where nonpayment has resulted from 
bona fide errors or for errors committed in good faith; 

8. Permit the Wage and Hour Administrator to issue 
authoritative interpretations of the wage and hour law 
so that an employer who complies with the Administra- 
tor’s interpretations may not later be held to be in viola- 
tion of the act. 


By January 10, many of these proposals were being 
whipped into shape for introduction either in the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. Yet the con- 
fidential evaluation placed upon most of them by sev- 
eral executives has revealed a distinct lack of enthu- 
siasm. These men are inclined to the opinion that in 
few instances would it be possible to word these pro- 
posals so that suits which have already been filed 
would be materially affected. They all point out and 
reemphasize that several of the suggested remedies 
would likely permit future increased wage costs with 
no increase in production. Although rarely stated in 
so many words, the consensus of these executives 
appears to be that the best hope for a satisfactory 
solution lies in liberal interpretation and application, 
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in each case, of the Mt. Clemens decision by the 
courts. 

One high-ranking executive says that he “really 
hesitates to recommend that Congress fool around 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act” because he 
agrees with Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick’s article in the 
January 7, 1947, issue of the New York Herald Trib- 
une that “the Fair Labor Standards Act is a basically 
sound concept both economically and socially. Its 
objectives must be preserved, but certainly the pres- 
ent situation requires sober Congressional considera- 
tion and careful action lest the inherent values of the 
law be destroyed.” 

S. Avery Ravse 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


The War and Women’s Employment: The Experience 
of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Montreal: International Labor Office. $1.50. 


Throwing the spotlight on the problems arising out 
of the expanded role of women in the war and post- 
war employment market, this comprehensive analysis 
of the experience of the United Kingdom and the 
United States is an important addition to the con- 
tinuing studies on the economic status of women 
made by the ILO. 

In both countries the stress of war realigned the 
traditional definitions of “women’s” work, with the 
result that women moved into jobs, industries and 
areas that had hitherto displayed the “for men only” 
sign. Facilitated by job breakdowns and intensive 
recruiting, training and placement campaigns, the 
wartime expansion of the female labor force focused 
increased attention on safety, social service, welfare 
and industrial hygiene programs, on the degree of 
women’s participation in union affairs, on the over- 
hauling of classical industry and labor policies re- 
garding the employment of women, and on the gaps 
between policy and practice during the reconversion 
to a peacetime labor economy. 

The major portion of this study is devoted to anal- 
yses, for each country, of all aspects of women’s war- 
time employment, along with an examination of post- 
war prospects. 

The problem of an increased women’s labor force 
according to this study is centered ultimately on the 
expectation of full employment. The authors real- 
istically emphasize that the discontinuance of war- 
time training programs has reduced the opportunity 
for women to learn new skills, and that there still 
remains the question of breaking down the traditional 
classifications of “women’s labor” while, at the same 
time, insuring “equal pay for equal work.” F.L.L. 
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Clerical Salary Rates Paid in October, 1946 


4 pee following summaries represent the tabulated 
results of the tenth of a series of surveys of cleri- 
cal salary rates conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The information was collected 
during October, 1946, and pertains to the rates paid 
in that month in 437 companies. 

Since the publication of the report of the April, 
1946, survey, several cooperators requested that fu- 
ture reports furnish hourly rather than weekly rates. 
In accordance with THe ConrerENcE Boarp’s policy 
to arrange its published material in a way that meets 
the requirements of the majority, the wishes of the 
cooperators were surveyed during the October study. 
The following are the results of that survey: 119 com- 


panies favor the weekly rates, 23 favor hourly rates, 
and 20 indicate that either weekly or hourly rates are 
acceptable. Unless, therefore, some significant change 
in these figures takes place, the Board will continue 
to use weekly rates in these reports. 


PRESENTING DATA 


It will be observed that the summaries contain 
the following data: 


1. The range, or the low and high rates paid in each 
city. 
2. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently. 
(Text continued on page 6) 


TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF COOPERATING COMPANIES 
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TABLE 2: RATES FOR TYPISTS AND STENOGRAPHERS 


Junior Copy Typist 


Middle 50% of Reports 


Cities All Reports 


Minneapolis-St. Paul... . 
Newarke. eee 


a 


ee 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburghys ees sch, 2 
SEE LG vertiars cacahe seb 


JUNIOR COPY TYPIST: 


1, Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities, 
Letters and copy typing of simple, routine nature, Specific work 
may include: 

a. Straight typing from clean copy, or clear corrected copy. 

b. form letters, simple reports, addresses and envelopes, 
and simple fill-ins such as names-and-addresses. 

ec. Stencil cutting which involves only simple, straight-forward 
typing. 

2. Work is usually checked or spot-checked by others. 

$. Does NOT include taking dictation, Do not confuse with a 
Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


SENIOR COPY TYPIST: 


1. Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 
Types varied material of any degree of difficulty from either clean 
copy or rough draft. Specific work may include: 


All Reports 


Senior Copy Typist 


a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 
b. Typing reports, records, and letters of any degree of difficulty 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 
ce. Stencil cutting of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 
d. Ability to arrange material for typing. 
2, Work may be self-checked or spot aket by others. 
8. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do not confuse with Senior 
Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


STENOGRAPHER: 


1, Under supervision may work for one individual, may serve sev- 
eral correspondents, or may be attached to a central correspondence 
or ar SN department. 

2. Takes dictation and transcribes by typewriting from shorthand 
notes. 

8. Has no other responsibilities normally associated with those of a 
secretary. 
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OFFICE BOY (OR GIRL): 


1, The beginning clerical job for unskilled boys or girls. 

2. Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 

8. Work involves simple jobs, often of a routine and often of a 
miscellaneous nature, which require little or no training beyond a 
knowledge of who various key people are and where they are located. 


Dae at be titles for this job include the following: Messenger, 


FILE CLERK: 


1. May be attached to an operating or a central files department. 

2. Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 

8. Sorts, arranges, and inserts in files one or more of the followin, 
types of material in accordance with the company’s established 
methods: documents, cards, bills, invoices, orders, correspondence, 
plans, credit data, blueprints, cost cards, time slips, personnel records, 
etc. This may include simple classifying and indexing. 

4. Makes Idok-ups, pulls, and charges material from files as re- 
Oe Pe files of old and 

5. les of old and useless papers in acco: i 
company’s established procedure. es Spans ae 

6. Mends damaged papers. 
e 7. May be responsible for tickler files (involving “call-ups,’’ 

punch-ups,” or “bring-ups”’). 


RECEPTIONIST: 


1. Works under supervision in a department, division, floor or in 
the company’s main vestibule. 
2. Greets and directs visitors. 
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i Issues visitors’ passes and maintains required records concerning 
em. 

4. May record employees’ in-and-out movements. 

5. Does not operate a switchboard, does no general clerical work, 
and has no responsibility associated with plant protection. Essentially 
a sedentary job. 

6. May also be called an Information Clerk. 


BILLING MACHINE OPERATOR: 

1. Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 

2. Operates a billing machine in preparation of bills, invoices, state- 
ments, or similar work from original orders or shipping papers. 

$. May include related clerical work such as recording of shipping 
charges, verifying calculations, and other data. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR: 


1. Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 
; sf pt ale a bookkeeping machine with or without typewriter 
eyboard. 

$. Work includes any or all of the following: Posting such records 
as accounts receivable or payble, receipts and disbursements, customer 
statements, etc., from prepared media;developing new balances and 
column totals, proving, balancing, and related clerical work incidental 
to operating the machine. 


SEA ING MACHINE OR COMPTOMETER OPERA- 
: 


1. Works undér supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 
2, Computes on key type calculating machine and/or verifies on the 
machine all types of calculations involving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Must be able to do all of these operations. 


TABLE 4: RATES FOR BILLING, BOOKKEEPING, AND CALCULATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


Billing Machine Operator 


Cities Middle 50% of Reports 


Chica poses s1s,3%%« Oe. Bs 


Newatki.% se tw as 


Philadelphia’): 2... -9.<<- 
Pittsburgh: s3.ee: ace. 
St. Louis.............+. 


KEY PUNCH OPERATOR: 
1. Works under supervision and has no supervisory responsibilities. 
2. Punches holes in cards from material prepared! in advance by 
others. 
$. Does not involve coding or calculating. 


JUNIOR DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER: 


1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of in- 
dividuals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic department. 

@. Transcribes name-and-address fill-ins, simple routine letters, and 
material including non-technical terms which requires only normal 
lay-out and arrangement from dictation made on any of several types 
of recording equipment. : 

3. Does not take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 


Bookkeeping Machine Operator 


All Reports 


culating Machine or Comptometer Operator 


Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


SENIOR DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER: 
1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of in- 
e 


dividuals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic department. 
2. An expert typist who transcribes work of any degree of difficulty 
from dictation made on any of several types of recording equipment. 
Specific work may include: 
a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 
b. Typing reports, records and letters of any degree of difficulty 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 
c. Cutting stencils of varied material of any degree of difficulty . 
3. Work may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 
4. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 
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TABLE 5: RATES FOR KEY PUNCH AND DICTATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


Key Punch Operator Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber 


All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports 


Cities All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Minneapolis-St. Paul... . 
INewark:g ib: 21a snide ass 


Table 6: Rates for Telephone Switchboard 
Operators 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


each set of forms. These instructions were carefully 
prepared to furnish a study of clerical salaries that 
will be clear cut and helpful in specific cases, and not 
lend itself to misapplication. 

Before analyzing the data in this report, it is essen- 
tial that the following points be thoroughly under- 


Baltimore : stood: 

ae 1. The survey includes only regularly employed, full- 
Chicago time employees. 

pe ada 2. Only those employees whose jobs are exactly described 
Deno by each job description are included. The instructions 
Houston. . to participating companies stress the point that they 
Los Angeles should “exclude all employees whose jobs differ in any 
yee ley way from the job descriptions used in this survey.” Fur- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul thermore, in every case in which a reported rate ap- 
Newark pears to be out of line, Tat CONFERENCE Boarp re-checks 
SR her and verifies the figures with a responsible executive of 
Piteargt the company involved. 

St. Louis... 8. The salary rates do not include overtime, but they 
cae a ie do include incentives and cost-of-living and production 


TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR: 


1. Operates a PBX switchboard. 
2, Keeps records relevant to telephone service. 
8. Does no general clerical work, and has no supervisory respon- 


sibilities; entire time and attention is devoted to telephone service. 


(Text continued from page 3) 
8. The low and high rates of the middle 50% of the 
employees (or the lower quartile and upper quartile). 


4. The median, or the salary rate of the middle em- 
ployee in the series. 


As in previous surveys, cooperating executives were 
urged to follow closely the instructions provided with 


bonuses earned during the regular working hours. How- 
ever, salary rates for employees working fewer than 40 
hours per week have not been converted to 40-hour rates. 

4. Weekly salary rates are provided in even dollar 
amounts. In other words, a weekly salary of $24.44 is 
reported as $24, but $24.50 or $24.68 is reported as $25. 

5. Each company furnished the number of employees 
at each rate in each job classification. 


The Board is eager to welcome additional compa- 


nies as cooperators in any of the cities covered. 


The next survey will be conducted in April, 1947. 


S. Avery Rause 
Management Research Division 
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OWMR Reports on the Annual Wage 


A INTERIM report on the long-awaited govern- 
ment study of guaranteed wages, prepared 
under the direction of Murray W. Latimer, was sub- 
mitted to the Advisory Board of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion on November 12, 
1946. The study was undertaken as a result of a 
recommendation made to President Roosevelt by the 
National War Labor Board, which, in December. 
1944, declined to grant the demands of the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, but recommended that the subject be 
studied comprehensively on a national scale. The 
Congress later voted $250,000 for the project. 

The interim report presents certain conclusions and 
recommendations, but much of the substantiating 
data is not included. The section on actual experi- 
ence with guaranteed wage plans constitutes a very 
small proportion of the study. A detailed examina- 
tion of a number of guarantee plans is under way and 
will be included in the final study which is planned 
for completion by the end of January. Also under 
preparation is a study of measures of regularizing 
production and employment which, the report points 
out, are a necessary concomitant of guarantee plans. 
A portion of the final study, under the direction of 
Professors Alvin H. Hansen and Paul A. Samuelson, 
will discuss the over-all economic influence of the 
guaranteed wage. 


EXTENT OF PLANS 


The definition of a guaranteed wage plan is quite 
elastic. In its narrowest sense, the term may be con- 
fined to plans which guarantee wages or employment 
ty all workers of a particular establishment on a year- 
round basis. In its broadest sense, the term may 
apply to plans which guarantee employment on a 
week-by-week basis. In the government study, all 
plans which guarantee employment for three months 
or more are included. Information was obtained on 
196 active and 62 discontinued guarantee plans which 
complied with the OWMR’s definition of a guaran- 
teed wage. The study points out that many of the 
plans included all establishments affiliated with a 
trade association and that in all probability more 
than 500 establishments are covered by such guaran- 
tees. 

The number of employees covered by 188 plans for 
which information was obtainable was 68,645. Total 
employment in these establishments was not given. 
These guarantees apply predominately to small con- 
cerns, since 133 out of the 188 plans, or 71%, covered 


fewer than 50 workers, while 14, or 7.5%, covered 
1,000 or more employees. Approximately one fourth 
of the plans had a coverage of 100 or more workers. 

Practically every industry is represented among the 
establishments with guarantee programs—only nine, 
however, are in the durable goods industries, with a 
total coverage of 870 workers. Seventy five plans are 
in operation in manufacturing. These programs, how- 
ever, have been developed primarily in industries 
which either serve the ultimate consumer directly or 
are only a few steps removed. Fifty-six of the 196 
plans are in the retail trade industries, 23 in wholesale 
trade, 21 in food industries, 15 in textiles, 13 in trans- 
portation, and 20 in various services. 

More than half the plans, 100 out of 196, cover all 
workers of the establishment who fulfil the length of 
service requirements. Thirty-two limit coverage to 
the regular working force, and 51 to employees in 
specified departments or occupations. 

Thirty-eight plans provide the most complete kind 
of wage guarantee. Not only do these plans cover all 
eligible employees in the company, but employees are 
eligible for the guarantee either when hired or within 
thirty days of their employment. In almost 95% of 
the plans, the guarantee covers full pay for the guar- 
antee period; in 65%, full pay is guaranteed for a 
year, while in 18% it is given for ten or eleven months. 

Of the 184 currently operating plans, 11 have been 
in existence for twenty-five years. Practically all 
these older plans, however, involve relatively small 
establishments which guaranteed wages to a staff of 
regular employees. Twelve of the active plans were 
adopted during the period 1921 to 1929. Of the re- 
maining plans, 54 were established between 1930 and 
1937, 53 between 1938 and 1941, and 54 from 1943 on. 

Of the 258 plans for which information is available, 
62, or a quarter, have been abandoned. The adoption 
of the state unemployment compensation laws and 
the conditions arising out of World War II were the 
causes of discontinuance most frequently mentioned. 


COST OF GUARANTEE PLANS 


A case study was made of six companies to deter- 
mine the cost of a wage guarantee plan providing sub- 
stantially all employees with full-time wages for a 
year. Of the six plants studied, two establishments 
were in the steel industry, two in paper manufactur- 
ing, and one each in men’s shoes and men’s clothing 
manufacturing. The period covered by the cost anal- 
yses was from January 1, 1937, to December, 1941— 
a period marked by a sharp recession beginning in 
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1937. Where it was possible to regularize employ- 
ment, the cost of providing an annual wage was not 
high. In the one case with regularized employment, 
a paper company, the cost would have been 1.3% of 
actual payroll. At the other extreme, the cost would 
have been 20% of payroll to a steel mill in which the 
man hours of employment declined more sharply than 
for the steel industry as a whole. If the cost of the 
plan was limited to 10% of the guaranteed payroll in 
any one year, the average costs would be limited to 
5.8% of the payroll for the steel company, and con- 
siderably less for the five other cases studied. Taking 
into account vacations with pay and unemployment 
compensation when the guarantee runs out it is esti- 
mated in the study that over the five-year period the 
worker’s income would average at least 95% of full 
pay and in no year would it be less than 75%. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Under the Social Security Act, the states were per- 
mitted to allow reductions in unemployment compen- 
sation contribution rates to employers who had guar- 
anteed employment plans but under conditions which 
offered no advantage to such employers over other 
employers. The study points out that an employer 
with a guaranteed-wage plan must continue to pay 
unemployment compensation taxes on the same basis 
as other employers. If the state law contains experi- 
ence-rating provisions, his contributions will be the 
same as other employers with no guarantee. This is 
unfair to such employers, and the study recommends 
that they should receive recognition for providing 
guarantees. Instead of adjusting the tax rate, the 
study is of the opinion that it would be more advan- 
tageous if the employer could deduct state unemploy- 
ment benefits from the guranteed payments. Under 
present conditions, the payment of a guaranteed wage 
by an employer to an employee for whom he cannot 
find work substantially prevents receipt by that em- 
ployee of any unemployment insurance benefits. 

The study points out that if an employer paid only 
the difference between the amount of state benefits 
and the company guarantee, the cost of the plan 
would be greatly reduced. The study recommended, 
therefore, that state unemployment compensation 
laws be revised to permit integration of the company 
guarantee with the state unemployment benefits, An 
amendment to unemployment compensation legisla- 
tion which would permit the payment of wage guar- 
antees to idle employees as a supplement to the un- 
employment compensation, the study observes, would 
provide a valuable incentive to establish guaranteed 
wage plans on a voluntary basis. 

Current payments under a guaranteed wage pro- 
gram are deductible as business expense for income- 
tax purposes. If, however, the guaranteeing employer 
wishes to accumulate funds to protect himself against 
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extraordinary liabilities, he cannot deduct payments 
to such a reserve from taxable income. As a conse- 
quence there would be available for that use a net 
of only $68 out of each $100 available before taxes 
(assuming that a corporation had an income of over 
$50,000). The study points out that an employer is 
permitted to deduct his contributions to pension, 
profit sharing and stock bonus trusts as an allowable 
expense under federal income tax regulations. The 
study, therefore, recommends that the Advisory 
Board of the OWMR explore the possibility of amend- 
ing the income-tax laws so that reasonable employer 
contributions to an unemployment reserve fund may 
be allowed as a cost of doing business, provided that 
some standards of reasonableness of the size of the 
contribution can be found and some device for safe- 
guarding the integrity of the trust without penalizing 
the successful employer can be worked out. 


REVISION OF SECTION 7(b) (2) 


Section 7(b) (2) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was created to encourage the adoption of annual-wage 
plans, but its provisions are so inflexible that very 
few companies have taken advantage of it. For 
example, there is a limit of 2,080 hours on the time 
which an employee may work throughout the year. 
If the time worked exceeds the limit by one hour, the 
employer must recalculate all payments for time in 
excess of forty hours per week made since the begin- 
ning of the guarantee year. The study recommends 
the following changes in the act: 


1. In place of a limitation of 2,080 hours, the limita- 
tion be raised to 2,280 hours, but after 2,080 hours have 
been worked in any one year, each additional regular 
hour be compensated at time and one half and that each 
additional overtime hour be compensated at double time; 

2. Authorizing the Wage and Hour Administration, 
upon proper application, to certify a plan as complying 
with the legal requirements; 

3. Permitting the fixing of standards of full-time hours 
at less than forty per week and 2,080 per year, but not 
less than 1,768; 

4. Limiting work for which no overtime is paid to 


fifty or fifty-three hours per week, rather than fifty-six 
hours as at present. 


FEASIBILITY OF GUARANTEED WAGE 


The study is highly optimistic as to the feasibility 
of the guaranteed wage. According to the summary, 
“while the number of workers covered by guaranteed 
wage plans is insignificant in relation to the totals 
for the United States, it is large enough, 70,000, and 
distributed among enough establishments of diverse 
size, location and industry, to establish the feasibility 
of guaranteed plans.” In commenting upon the plans 
now in operation, the report also states that “it is 
these plans which attest the practicability of con- 
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sidering substantial guarantees of earnings for sub- 
stantially all employees.” 

It has been pointed out that much of the sub- 
stantiating data on which the conclusions and recom- 
mendations have been based have not yet been made 
public and that final judgment regarding the validity 
of these findings should be withheld pending the 
publication of the final report. The conclusions are 
more optimistic than most of the other studies made 
on the subject. 


Failure of Stock Purchase Plans 


It does not necessarily follow that because 70,000 
workers are now covered by wage guarantee plans 
these programs are feasible for industry as a whole. 
A number of industrial relations activities have been 
advanced as sound personnel policy and have attained 
considerable vogue in spite of inherent defects in the 
underlying idea. For example, employee stock pur- 
chase plans were highly regarded in the Twenties and 
were widely adopted. While these plans worked suc- 
cessfully as long as the stock market prices were ris- 
ing, they came to grief with the stock market crash. 
Some economists and authorities on industrial rela- 
tions had warned that these plans were essentially 
unsound and might subject workers to severe finan- 
cial losses in the event of a depression when they most 
needed a reserve. Employee stock purchase plans 
have since been so thoroughly discredited that most 
of the present plans are confined to the managerial 
group who understand the working of the economic 
system and who can afford to take the risks. 

Will guaranteed wage plans meet with a similar 
unfortunate experience if another severe depression 
occurs? For the plans included in the OWMR study 
that were established prior to 1929, the rate of dis- 
continuance was 45%. The percentage of abandoned 
plans for that period is less than the 78% found in 
the National Industrial Conference Board’s study,’ 
but it is still substantial. 

As stated in the OWMR report: “The basic prem- 
ise [of the study] is that the extent to which wages 
can be guaranteed is dependent upon the degree to 
which the productive use of labor can be stabilized. 
And the degree to which the productive use of labor 
can be stabilized depends in large measure on the 
degree to which output can be regularized.” The 
danger of providing full-time guarantees in companies 
subject to severe cyclical depressions is also recog- 
nized in the report. In the section on costs, it is 
pointed out that in such cases, the limitation on lia- 
bility is an essential device to safeguard the financial 
position of an enterprise. It is of great significance 
that less than 2% of the 68,645 workers covered were 
in mining, construction and durable goods industries 
which are most subject to wide cyclical changes. 


1Conference Board Reports. “Annual Wage and Employment 
Guarantee Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 76, 1946, 
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For industries which are stable, the annual wage 
may be installed with a minimum of financial risk. It 
is ironic that workers in such companies are least in 
need of a guaranteed wage. In companies which are 
subject to uncontrollable seasonal or cyclical depres- 
sions, the problem of providing a guarantee is infi- 
nitely more complicated. Inasmuch as many compa- 
nies are subject to either seasonal or cyclical varia- 
tions or both, to what extent can companies so situ- 
ated offer a worth-while guarantee? 

The study offers constructive suggestions in its 
recommendations of relief from restrictive legislation 
which makes the adoption of a guarantee plan so dif- 
ficult and costly. If the suggested amendments to the 
unemployment compensation laws, income-tax regu- 
lations, and Section 7(b) (2) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act were to be adopted, it is possible that 
more employers might be inclined to adopt guaran- 
teed wage plans. 

F, Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Reconversion in Industrial Relations. By Bryce M. Stewart 
and Walter J. Couper. New York: Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc. 

This summary of the postwar industrial relations scene 

is highlighted by the statement that “management should 

make a full analysis of the causes of the strike and decide 
what remedial action is possible.” The authors point out 
that ill-timed and ill-advised publicity do industry consider- 

able harm. A.A.D. 


Profit Sharing and Pension Plans. New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington: Commerce Clearing House. 2 volumes, $6.50. 


The first of these volumes by C. Morton Winslow deals 
with the practical planning and administration of profit- 
sharing and pension plans. Specimen plans are included in 
an appendix. The companion study by K. Raymond Clark 
discusses the legal and tax aspects of such plans. 


Getting Along with Unions. By Russell L. Greenman and 
Elizabeth B. Greenman. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


The practical problems of collective bargaining and union 
agreements are discussed by the Personnel Director of the 
General Cable Corporation and his wife, a writer on economic 
and labor questions. 


Unionization of Professional Engineers and Chemists. By 
Herbert R. Northrup. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc. $1.50. 

Out of 275,000 professional engineers in the United States, 

15,000 are members of labor unions, according to this study. 

The status of the engineer has changed, says the author, 

from “that of an independent consultant to a salaried em- 

ployee in the last twenty years.” NLRB decisions affecting 

professional engineers and chemists are listed along with a 

summary of labor union developments affecting engineers 

and engineering societies. A. A. D. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Labor Situation, January, 1947 


“Wartime unity,” says President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, has “for the most part 
disintegrated, and we are being torn apart by dan- 
gerous tensions because the key factors of our indus- 
trial life are pulling and hauling against each other 
in an economic struggle of war. The powerful forces 
of management and labor which should be part of 
the same industrial team . . . are now, in many in- 
stances, struggling at cross purposes.” Lack of broad 
understanding between industry and labor, he says, 
is responsible for much of the friction between the 
two groups. 

Although the AFL is opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration, it believes in the more effective use of the 
United States Conciliation Service, which aided “the 
peaceful settlement of more than 13,000 industrial 
disputes during the first year after V-J day.” 

Lester Washburn, International President of the 
AFL Auto Workers, has suggested to his locals that 
they “determine and seek whatever wage increases 
are necessary and practical in each case to bring 
about a proper relation between wages and prices.” 
He thinks that industry should bring prices down to 
a point where unions could “reconsider wages in 
light of price changes.” 

Most AFL leaders believe that restrictive legisla- 
tion will foment trouble rather than force their 
members into submission. Both the AFL and CIO 
are pointing to “increased profits in industry,” and 
the fact that “the rise in the cost of living wipes out 
most of the wage gains.” 

The research departments of the CIO, through the 
publications issued to their members, show that the 
cost of commodities is increasing. Charts illustrate 
graphically such economic facts of life as net profits, 
productivity, and production and wages. Profits of a 
cross section of American companies are emphasized, 
along with the statement by the University of Cali- 
fornia Heller Budget that a weekly wage of $68.19 is 
necessary to support a family of four. 

An industry point of view in regard to the current 
CIO reports aiming to obtain substantial wage in- 
creases is that they are as “fallacious as were similar 
government reports a year ago.” An outstanding in- 
dustry publication refers to a report made by Director 
Steelman of the Office of War Mobilization on Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, in which he said that “basically the only 
cure lies in the output of more finished goods and 
services. . . . A general round of cost-of-living wage 
increases now can benefit only special groups and 


in general will do so at the expense of fellow workers 
throughout the nation.” 

Industry is also pointing out that in late 1945 the 
CIO said that wages could be increased 24% with- 
out price increases; and with government assistance 
wage increases were granted but “with all pretense 
of wage control disappearing.” Most industry spokes- 
men declare that if another round of wage increases 
is in the offing “more inflation is inevitable.” But, at 
the same time, the question is being asked, “How 
long before the downward trend?” 

Left-wing observers declare that the United States 
is heading into another economic crisis and are aim- 
ing for unity of the middle class with the working 
class for the purpose of raising the real wages of the 
working class. Pro-communist elements are quick to 
add that higher wages and an antitrust economic 
program will not prevent the crisis, an attitude ap- 
parently indicating that the Marxian point of view 
is still strong among left-wing union leaders who also 
believe that the owners of private industry are respon- 
sible for the creation of widespread poverty and that 
this condition will exist as long as “factories and their 
products remain private property.” 

There are three groups within the trade union 
movement. One, represented by most of -the AFL, 
part of the CIO, and some independent unions, says 
that a middle way can be reached through collective 
bargaining which would guarantee good wages and 
good profits through high production, within our way 
of life. Another group, regarded as right-wing social- 
ist and comprising a small section of the AFL and 
part of the CIO, believes that more legislation similar 
to that which was passed under the New Deal is the 
answer. The aim of this group is more government 
controls without too much interference in the auton- 
omy of labor unions. The third group, which occupies 
key positions in the CIO and a small section of the 
AFL, can be called the communistic-thinking bloc. 
They believe that the entire question of labor rela- 
tions will be in constant turmoil until a socialist so- 
ciety is substituted for the system of private enter- 
prise. The thinking of this group has its roots in the 
international communist movement, which, despite 
the official dissolution of the Soviet-controlled Comin- 
tern, still follows an international line. 


Plant Rules Put in Contract 


Rules covering the working conditions of employees 
in an eastern leather-processing company have been 
included as part of a CIO collective-bargaining agree- 
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ment. The contract has a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause with checkoff of union dues of 35 cents 
per week and initiation fee of $2.50. 

A provision states that the union shall “indemnify, 
defend, and hold the employer harmless against any 
claim made and against any suit instituted by any 
employee which shall arise out of any action” in 
connection with the deduction of union dues and 
initiation fee by the employer. Under the grievance 
procedure, which culminates in arbitration, an em- 
ployee in the bargaining unit who is represented by 
the union may appeal a decision by management that 
he thinks is discriminatory. 

Many industry and union representatives are in 
favor of having rules for plant operation thus stated, 
so that employees may better know what they can or 
cannot do. 


Women Unionists in Aggressive Role 


Although there are millions of women in labor 
unions, there does not seem to have developed a per- 
manent set of women labor unionists. However, there 
are some outstanding women leaders within labor 
unions. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
recently developed a program which culminated in 
October in a two-day conference in Washington, D. C. 
The women who attended represented various sec- 
tions of the country and were the personally chosen 
representatives of AFL, CIO and independent unions 
—among them twenty organizations in industries 
where women workers are employed in large num- 
bers. 

The agenda included: 


1. Levels of women’s wages; 

2. Methods used by employers to determine wages; 

3. Equal pay; 

4. Sex distinctions in women’s civil rights (such as 
right to control earnings and guardianship of their own 
children) ; 

5. Policies on night work; 

6. Techniques in setting up women leaders within the 
labor unions; 

7. Minimum wages under state laws, especially service 
industries. 


The National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, which is supporting a more aggressive role 
by women in collective bargaining and labor legisla- 
tion, participated in the conference. One of the ac- 
tivities of this group has been the endorsement of 
pledges by housewives not to buy certain commodi- 
ties until prices were reduced. Bulletins issued by the 
League indicated what the prices should be. Leaders 
in this movement include representatives of the AFL, 
CIO, the women’s auxiliaries of the CIO, League of 
Women Shoppers, League of Women Voters, Wom- 
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en’s Trade Union League, and the American Veter- 
ans’ Committee. 

The economic and social problems of women in in- 
dustry is being stressed throughout the labor move- 
ment. 


International Labor Front 


The program of the Free Trade Union Committee 
of the AFL calls for combating what it calls “totali- 
tarian infiltration” by Communists in the field of 
“free trade unions.” 

The committee has promised labor union represen- 
tatives not associated with the Latin American Fed- 
eration of Labor (CTAL) protection from “the ex- 
ploitation of American capitalism” in Latin American 
countries just as the AFL tries to protect its own 
workers from exploitation. 

In the Far East, after vigorous protest from the 
AFL, the Chinese Government restored to the Chi- 
nese labor movement the hospitals and welfare cen- 
ters financed by American labor. Representatives of 
American labor periodically support Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government despite its totalitarian 
methods toward Chinese unionists who do not go 
along with its policies. 

The AFL is crusading to sell-German workers its 
orand of unionism and is determined that a study of 
the German situation be made by a special commis- 
sion headed by the president of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, Arthur Deakin. Most labor 
unionists in Germany are reported as being under the 
influence of Russian labor policies. Irving Brown, 
AFL representative in Europe, states that the control 
in Russian-occupied territories exists because union- 
ists fear retaliation if they violate Soviet policies. 

A report from Japan indicates that Japanese labor 
unions are being revived and now have three million 
members within three labor federations: one repre- 
senting the left; another the right; and the third, 
comprising independent unions, with an estimated 
membership of 300,000. The aim of the third group 
is to free labor unions from political interference. 

Out of the 12,000 local unions in Japan, 820 have 
to date secured collective-bargaining agreements cov- 
ering half a million workers. 


Independent Utility Union Formed 


An independent union of utility workers, the Com- 
munication Workers of America, is displaying an 
aggressiveness equal to the most militant of labor 
unions within the CIO or AFL. This union adopted 
a constitution at its formation in November, 1946, 
in Denver, Colorado. The jurisdiction claimed by the 
new federation covers the entire communications field, 
a claim conflicting with the American Communica- 
tions Association (CIO), and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL). The union 
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declares that “the AFL and CIO have thrown down 
the gauntlet to us, and we have taken it up.” 

The federation’s president, Joseph A. Beirne, claims 
a membership of a quarter million and says the union 
is growing at the rate of 7,500 per month. 


AsprAHAM A, DESSER 
Management Research Division 


Labor Press 
Highlights’ 


Do Prices Follow Wages? 


“Good, management and efficient production methods are 
far more important than wage rates in determining cost and 
prices,” states an editorial in Steel Labor (USA-CIO). In 
a recent study conducted by the University of Chicago, it 
was found that the plant paying the highest wage was pro- 
ducing at the lowest unit cost. “The explanation can prob- 
ably be found in more efficient management, better worker 
morale and similar factors. . . .. Higher wages do not neces- 
sarily mean higher prices, and frequently they mean quite 
the reverse.” 


Wildcat Strikers Face Expulsion 


International Teamster officials are determined to stop 
wildcat strikes called by individual members of unions, and 
they are insisting that the local officials prefer charges 
against such individuals and give them a fair trial, says The 
International Teamster (AFL). The union states that it 
has too much at stake to allow men who participate in 
unlawful strikes to become a menace to their own members. 


Lewis Denounces Injunction Proceedings 


The Clayton Antitrust Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
are interpreted by John L. Lewis as outlawing injunction 
proceedings against a labor union. A federal district court 
has ruled that they do not apply in the case of the current 
coal-mining controversy because the mines are under gov- 
ernment operation. Mr. Lewis’ contention is that the Fed- 
eral Constitution is binding on all, and that it guarantees 
freedom of speech, press and assemblage, as well as free- 
dom from involuntary servitude, to all citizens. Mr. Lewis 
protests that the court has deprived the miners of constitu- 
tional rights—United Construction Workers News. 


Industrialist Favors Labor Goals 


Labor relations viewpoints have been broadened within 
his company, says Charles. Luckman, President of Lever 


1From the December labor press. 
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Brothers, in an article in the Machinists Monthly Journal 
(IAM). He states that this shift in attitude aims at a 
standard of living which will enable employees to be good 
customers, thereby raising consumer demand. The need for 
employee security is also stressed in this article, and he tries 
to establish the thesis that “good living, leisure for recrea- 
tion and self-improvement is a most powerful stimulant to 
increased business.” 


Labor under Attack, Says CIO Head 


Large industrial combines, together with their representa- 
tives in Congress, have directed an unabated attack against 
organized labor since V-J day, Philip Murray declares in a 
recent issue of The CIO News. He says: “This has taken 
the fortn of deliberate measures to bring about inflation at 
the expense of the American people and through vicious 
propaganda to place the blame for the resulting hardships 
at the door of the American workers . . . the mem- 
bership of the AFL, the CIO, and the railway labor unions 
demand relief against the intolerable conditions which now 
confront them. This relief can be forthcoming only through 
unified action on the part of these three labor organizations.” 


Social Security Program for CIO Auto Union 


A social insurance program, to be financed by employers 
and designed to give workers protection in event of sickness, 
disability and death, is included in the UAW-CIO’s re- 
cently adopted wage policy, according to The CIO News. 
The program, which Walter P. Reuther has notified all 
unions to include in their wage demands, calls for an em- 
ployer contribution amounting to 3% of the gross earn- 
ings of employers. The program also calls for “hospital, 
surgical, medical and maternity benefits, and death or sur- 
vivor’s benefits.” 


Change CIO for AUA 


More than 100 maintenance employees of a Freeport 
Illinois company have left the CIO for the Associated 
Unions of America, according to the AUA Report. The 
reported reasons given by the publication for this change 
include failure of the CIO to obtain satisfactory wage in- 
creases while time was spent on matters of secondary im- 
portance to the workers; dictation and interference from 
the top; and loss of democratic control in the local. 


Joint Action by Labor 


The CIO and Latin American unions demonstrated a 
common labor viewpoint at the inauguration of Mexican 
President Miguel Aleman Valdez, says the CTAL News 
(Latin American Federation of Labor). Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, President of the CTAL, stated that the labor 
union movements in each country (Latin American unions 
under the CTAL and the CIO) have their own tactics and 
characteristics, but the idea behind them is the same. “We 


seek a new life for the workers and the peoples of the 
continent.” 
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Plan Expansion Program for Canada 


A major expansion of District 50 organization drives 
was disclosed at a conference of Southern Ontario locals. 
In announcing these plans, President John Kmetz of District 
50 (UMWA) said: “We intend to organize the chemical 
industry in Canada first, then extend our union into such 
industries as clothing, food products, metal refining and all 
fields where chemicals are essential to production.” —District 


50 News (AFL). 


ACWA Plans Expansion 


Expansion of its Canadian organization to effect a com- 
plete unionization of the clothing industry and related trades 
occupies the attention of Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union, according to The Advance (CIO). It is reported 
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that there is almost 100% organization as far as clothing is 
concerned, and that attention had been turned to employees 
of cloth-shrinking plants. 


Public Relations Department for Canadian 
Congress of Labor 


Establishment of a Public Relations Department of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor is announced by The Cana- 
dian Unionist (CIO). Creation of this department follows 
a recommendation of the Committee on Education and Pub- 
licity. It will handle relations with the general public and 
cooperate with established publicity departments of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor’s chartered and_ affiliated 
unions. 

Exaine P., SirverMAN 
Management Research Division 


Employees Help Select Vacation Shutdown Period 


NE BY-PRODUCT of the marked liberalization 

of vacation policies in the past decade has been 

the increasing complexity of running a plant with a 

work force never up to full efficiency because of the 
absence of vacationing employees. 

Some companies have met the problem by permit- 
ting employees to take their vacations at any time 
during the year, rather than confining the vacation 
season to the usual summer months. Other companies 
have found that a plant shutdown concentrates and 
quickly disposes of the lost working-time problem 
and provides the opportunity for maintenance work 
and yearly inventories that at any other time might 
interrupt production. However, one disadvantage of 
this method is that some employees become dissatis- 
fied with the period selected by management. 

Last year, the Polaroid Corporation, believing that 
a plant shutdown would eliminate many of the sched- 
uling problems inherent in a staggered vacation plan, 
at one stroke tested employee reaction and solicited 
employee good will by means of a “vacation question- 
naire,” which listed five separate vacation shutdown 
plans on which the employees had the opportunity to 
vote. (See page 14.) 

The theme of the questionnaire was: “It’s your va- 
cation; let your vote help decide when and how you 
take it.” A eovering explanation describing the com- 
pany’s 1946 vacation policy was distributed with the 
questionnaire. The plan allowed both hourly paid and 
salaried employees a one-week (5 days) paid vaca- 
tion for six months to one year of service; a two-week 
(10 days) paid vacation for one to two years’ service. 
For every year’s service beyond two years an extra 
day’s vacation was added, so that when an employee 
had been with the company ten years, four weeks’ 


(20 days) vacation with pay was granted. Polaroid 
also observed eight paid holidays, each of which is 
circled on the questionnaire. 

Although four of the five plans presented were de- 
veloped to avoid awkward middle-of-the-week holi- 
day shutdowns and the confusion occurring annually 
during Christmas week, the majority of the employees 
chose “Plan E,” which provided for a ten-day shut- 
down period in August. Employees not entitled to 
vacation pay for the full period were used wherever 
practicable as part of a skeleton staff. With over 60% 
of the company’s employees replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, only fourteen of the 600 workers responding 
commented adversely on the general idea of closing 
down the plant. Eight criticised it because some new 
employees would be forced to take time off without 
pay as a result of the shutdown. 

The large majority of comments which appeared 
were “very favorable, many expressing pleasure in 
having a voice in selecting the period.” The company 
states that it is interested in questionnaires of this 
type and the participation of its employees in deci- 
sions which affect them. “We have used question- 
naires,” it says, “on a number of occasions and be- 
lieve they have increasing possibilities. There are 
many situations which arise that management can 
handle in several different ways, all just about as 
satisfactory from a straight business standpoint. In 
such cases, the best solution is the one the majority 
prefer, and questionnaires are proving to be a good 
way to find what is desired. Our only disappointment 
to date has been the failure of every employee to par- 
ticipate.” 

F, L. Lopwick 
Management Research Division 
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Which Vacation Plan Do You Like Best? 
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Building a Supervisory Organization 


lee is finding increasing need for men who 
can deal with the human as well as the material 
problems of supervision. Training programs designed 
to develop skill in dealing with people have partially 
met this demand. However, many companies have 
found that training is not the whole answer. Some 
supervisors, either because they lack certain basic 
qualities or because they have become so set in their 
habits, appear impervious to change. Therefore, at- 
tention has gradually focussed on better methods of 
selection and planned initial training. 

As a means of building a strong supervisory organi- 
zation, Johnson and Johnson has developed an inte- 
grated program covering recruiting, selecting, train- 
ing and placing of new supervisors. This plan, in 
operation for three years, has served to fill vacancies 
created by postwar expansion as well as normal needs 
for new supervisory personnel. In selecting men for 
training and placement, emphasis has been placed on 
potential ability to plan and organize, to understand 
and lead people, and to control the working personnel 
and equipment. 

On the basis of reports from superintendents con- 
cerning the probable need for group leaders or assist- 
ant foremen within the immediate period, a supervi- 
sory training committee undertakes to find a group of 
candidates for the positions. This committee is com- 
posed of the training director, the employment man- 
ager and the company psychologist. 


RECRUITMENT 


Most of the candidates for the program are re- 
cruited from within the company. Notices are posted 
on bulletin boards throughout the plants informing 
employees that a supervisory training group is to 
be formed. Male employees who are interested and 
who have not previously been considered are asked 
to apply at the employment office. Through this 
method, many qualified men have been found and 
upgraded after training. 

In forming the most recent group, the committee 
found, however, that the supply of candidates from 
within the plant had been depleted and sought addi- 
tional applicants from outside the company. They 
were obtained from several colleges and placement 
agencies as well as through advertisements in local 
and New York newspapers. 

The general requirements for candidates are that 
they be between twenty and thirty years of age; of 
well-integrated personality; and of a high level of in- 
telligence. Technical knowledge is not required, and 


while some college training is preferred, it is not 
essential. 

Candidates from within the company are inter- 
viewed and tested by the company psychologist. On 
the basis of his recommendation and that of the can- 
didate’s supervisor, the most promising applicants are 
selected. 

Candidates from outside the company are screened 
on the basis of their written applications. The remain- 
ing ones are tested and interviewed by the psycholo- 
gist. They are also conducted through the plant and 
taken to lunch with some of the mill superintendents. 
Test results and interviews further reduce the group 
for final consideration. Candidates are finally selected 
by the assistant to the personnel director, the com- 
pany psychologist, the superintendents and the train- 
ing director, after each has interviewed them. 

In the selection process the Personnel Test (Won- 
derlic and Hovland), the Practical Judgment Test, 
the Personal Index, and the A-S Reaction Study are 
used. Test results are supplemented by the psycholo- 
gist’s clinical interview. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The successful candidates spend six weeks, eight 
hours a day, in training. Five hours a day are spent 
on the job being trained by a line supervisor. The 
other three hours are spent in conference sessions con- 
ducted by the training department. 

The on-the-job training program was drawn up by 
a group of twelve line supervisors in a series of con- 
ferences conducted by the training director. The 
jobs that a new supervisor in the company needed 
to know were outlined and a schedule for their in- 
struction was established. This phase of the training 
is carried out by individual foremen who have volun- 
teered to accept one trainee. The foremen “trainers” 
are men particularly qualified for the assignment 
rather than the trainee’s future superior. The sched- 
ule for this part of the training, which is reproduced 
with the permission of Johnson and Johnson, is used 
by the trainers as a check list. 


On-the-Job Training of Prospective Supervisors 
First Week 


Receive, welcome the. traimees 5. joss cn choi ron 
Introduce to superintendent and other supervisors 
trainee has NOt, Meta sete ey eerie crease Rene Pa 
Take on tour of mill pointing out products, equip- 
ment, manufacturing processes.................. reer 
Take on tour of smaller area (where trainee will have 
most of histraining) and go into detailon above points. 
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Explain to employees why the new man is in the de- Trainee analyze direct labor variances..........---- a 
eae ’ ie es : sake earned efoneracoiskei aa aa ae Trainee assign work, from schedule cards, for small 
Introduce to union steward..............000see0es se Tih i ee re ANGIE Gob cm: Aomece oc CERES — 
Outline the steps in production..................-: in a 
Sketch organization of mill and department......... — Trainee Goes to Another Department 
Outline specific duties of group leaders, assistant fore- Fo Week 
Mah, ahd foreman. «.¢)..5,4 01.05 2n98 onsets Senear urth 
Provide trainee with names of machines and standard Receive, welcome the trainee............-..0+e0005 Eee 
production figures for small area; give standard Introduce to superintendent and other supervisors 
production figures for any table work.. ain trainee has not met..2/c <2. -geuwes eee eres 
Trainee learn job content for small area............ fale Take on tour of mill, pointing out products, equip- 
Trainee learn and perform one job (optional)........ a ment, manufacturing processes............-+.++5 
Explain use of service departments................. Take on tour of smaller area (where trainee will have 
Explain and show in detail product specifications for most of his training) and go into detail on above 
at least. one product s.c) 625.004 560 ¢ s a4 ahh nae ise oe, points... <a> -2+>pas0sandy ees peeir ranean 
Explain to employees why the new man is in the de- 
Second Week partments, cede esas theweee sc: see ss ees 
Trainee'learn job content for small area (cont’d)...._____ Introduce to union aie a ane ———— 
Trainee learn and perform one job (optional) (cont’d). ae the ee of cee a plone ehcanichiih aa 
1 direc ible for housekeeping of etch organiza to... se ee a 
are teen . a eerie < mi ; tas ae. "0 Outline specific duties of group leaders, assistant fore- 
Sh h tes were established for specific jobs in man, and foreman.............- ee ee ee a 
an otis Teel EE ee | time Provide trainee with names of machines and standard 
two to four hours)........... Pe ros ee a production figures for small area; give standard 
Have trainee compute pay for at least three employees. production figures for any table work............. es 
Make trainee directly responsible for storing of mate- Trainee learn job content for small’area”.to5. f25- hittin 8. 
Tial In One area... LR ere ee eee Explain use of service departments aac are sett eeeees 
Have trainee make quality inspection on several prod- Explain and show in detail product specifications for 
ucts with person responsible for quality control. . at least one product waaee a2 beeen eee eee pees 
Have trainee work with the person responsible for Make ar directly responsible for housekeeping of 
lanning functions to learn their duties (suggested small area..............-. pitt eee serene ees =e ee, 
total time: six toeight/hours)/....2.-402 ecu e Las 334 Make trainee directly responsible for storing of mate- 
Trainee order materials....................000000- rial in one area...... tt eeeees ett e eee e eee ee 
Trainee get finished goods out of department including Have trainee make quality inspection on several prod- 
making out delivery ticket..................... 2 ai ucts with person responsible for quality control... 
Trainee make out time cards assigning correct labor 
i SER ENE Ree be fe RE ee ey” ee Fifth Week 


Trainee keep daily production records for one week. . 


Trainee make out mechanical order................ — Trainee learn job content for small area (cont'd). vee 
Trainee make out interdepartment transfer (where ap- Make trainee directly responsible for housekeeping of 
plicablayrey 8. Hx. CRE et as ne ee ee ze 5 small tie (cont d)........ oe etn ge Free 
Trainee make out purchase requisition.............. at Make canes directly responsible for storing of mate- 
Trainee make out absentee reports................. aes rial in cman (cont d)....-... 5, nae ee ae 
Trainee make out Multi-Use Personnel Form........ oe Have trainee work with the aire responsible for 
Trainee keep learning-time records................. ates planning functions to learn their duties (suggested 
total time six to eight hours).................... _ ee 
Third Week ‘Trainee.order materials .ag.. ccswsmkicorss sate eee 


[ } ; : Trainee get finished goods out of department, includ- 
Make trainee directly responsible for housekeeping of ing making out delivery ticket................... 


small area (cont’d) © ROR O50: 6) 08: hh. BAe Sav eee wk) eee eee aaacemaicaicis Trainee make out time ecards assigning correct labor 
Make trainee directly responsible for storing of mate. code, 5 oe, Se ee Reece eae 
PUL St OTE MTOR CONE UL) on 15 how Ons Rete ec kaa 
Trainee keep learning-time records (cont’d)......... 
Trainee give to employee several orders that are spe- 
cifically planned for and checked by the supervisor. 
Trainee make out periodic spot check on certain oper- 


—___—— Trainee keep daily production records for one week. . 
——— Trainee give to employees several orders that are Spe- 

cifically planned for and checked by the supervisor. 
Trainee assign work, from schedule cards, for small 


ation ‘ta’ deternibie RECUR prGduclinn behiduiews UIE. sia his cares. cE «RR ERIS Rope oer ee a 
POGTEE TOPE ws o:n.c.s.0 0. rarpeyssnute aia ¥ USAGE OR DR et at : 
Trainee make out waste report (except at Elastic SoxtlieeW nek 
Goods Mii) (sic vu seks cea Meats o.,:.1 Dee ee <n Make trainee directly responsible for housekeeping of 
Trainee analyze another waste report and make some small area (contd)... °". 2. ee eee 
recommendations to decrease waste (except at Make trainee directly responsible for storing of mate- 
Vlastio Geodds Mill).x}. caw Ge¥ aeta odes Oe. eat ag Be ial i in one area (cont’ d).. Reed ork, sh ee 


Explain to trainee the cause of a material variance. . 
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Jobs To Be Performed by Trainee as Occasion Arises 


Ist 3 | 2nd 3 
weeks | weeks 


Observe method of assigning personnel to jobs 
Observe the induction of a new worker...... 
Observe teaching of new worker............_. | 
Observe what is done when machine breaks 


Observe handling of a grievance 
Recommend to responsible supervisor whether 

to give average earnings in at least three 

Cases Woen problem STIKES...:.....-+4.0..———-|__ 
Explain how pay is computed to at least one 

person who reports an error..............——__|___ 
Observe discussion involved in job transfers. . 
Observe machine change-over..............—___ 


The training department conducts thirty confer- 
ences of three hours each covering the major fields 
of knowledge needed by a supervisor. The confer- 
ences are led by members of the training department, 
superintendents, and staff specialists. The conference 
topics are: 


Duties and Responsibilities of Supervisors 
Principles of Organization (2 sessions) 
Building Production Incentives (2 sessions): 
Giving Orders and Directions 

Supervising the Woman Worker 

Cost Analysis 

Training Responsibilities of Supervisors (5 sessions) 
Correcting and Reprimanding Workers 

Cost Control Through Waste Elimination 
Payroll Procedures 

Handling Grievances and Employee Problems 
Industrial Housekeeping 

Production Control 

Industrial Legislation 

Inducting New Workers 

Selecting and Training Understudies 

Time Study 

Measuring Production Efficiency and Grading Employees 
Safety and Hygiene 

Selecting and Placement 

Methods Analysis and Improvement 
Personnel Administration 

Standard Personnel Practices 

Leadership and Self-Improvement 


Written tests are given on the various phases of the 
subject matter. 


EVALUATION AND PLACEMENT 


As a means of evaluating the potentialities of each 
individual, pertinent data are accumulated during the 
six-week training period. The training test scores are 
tabulated, each conference leader submits a report on 
the participation of the conferees, and the foremen 
“trainers” turn in reports on the trainees. This in- 
formation, plus the original evaluation by the psy- 
chologist, is compiled in a brief report which also in- 
cludes a recommendation as to the trainee’s imme- 
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diate placement and the long-range potentialities of 
the trainee. 

A sample report (personal data eliminated) is re- 
produced: 


Name 

Date of birth 

Education 

Date of employment 

Present position 

Marital status 

Military service experience 

Work experience 

Rank—2nd out of 15 in training test scores 

Training test average—91.8 

Conference participation—Superior 

Intelligence—Very Superior 

Social skills—Superior 

Organizing ability—Superior 

Drive—Very Superior 

Summary—He is the most forceful of the group. He 
is persistent in driving a point home, and very capably 
defends his beliefs; however, he does not carry this to the 
point of obstinacy, and is willing to accept a reasonable 
decision. The manner in which he presents his views com- 
mands attention. He speaks with authority:and demon- 
strates an aggressiveness which gains respect without 
antagonizing. He has a good deal of poise and appears 
mature beyond his years. He will win the confidence of 
his subordinates because he will treat them fairly and 
aid in their self-improvement. In teaching a job he shows 
exceptional patience and continues to advise and instruct 
until the subject matter is thoroughly learned. He learns 
quickly and has a questioning attitude in analyzing new 
material.. He never accepts flat statements unless they 
have been supported by fact and is keen enough to ask 
those pertinent questions which will get at the heart of 
a discussion. He does not warm up easily to new acquaint- 
ances but in a short time he is able to acquire and hold 
the friendship of others and assume leadership among a 
group. His outstanding characteristic is his self-confidence 
and self-assurance. 

Recommendations—We make the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. That he be placed on an assistant foremen’s level. 

2. That his potential in a supervisory field is unlimited. 

3. In order to retain the services of this man, he would 
have to be advanced rapidly. 


The evaluation sheets are sent to all departments 
which have openings and to the present superiors of 
men in the training program. Arrangements are made 
for interviews with departmental supervisors who 
choose the men they want. 

The recruitment of trainees is synchronized with 
the needs for new supervisory personnel, so that no 
problem concerning availability of openings has 
arisen. All trainees completing the training who have 
been recommended by the committee have been 
placed. 

Wiu1aM W. MussMANnn 
Management Research Division 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Toe Conrgrence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated =a 


| Percentage Change 


H Latest Latest 

| Month Month 
Item over over 

| Previous Year 

| Month! | Previous 

== 


Clerical salary rates 


Billing machine operator............... mode in dollars 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars 

Office boy OF girl tcc veckaese cere. mode in dollars 

Stenographers 6 Sokc.te eee ee nae mode in dollars 

Telephone switchboard operator.........|| mode in dollars 

Senior copy typist cat otide ge ote cata, 5 aeiers mode in dollars 

Foal Pe eee vecccu ules 1923 = 100 181.3 116.2 | 112.9 | BS ants 

Housing sass vig.s orsse crave ove cabot tetas kts 1923 = 100 91.0 ue re } +8.4] +5.4 

Clothing........ cs oan oa eeleneehee . «|| 1928 = 100 99.7 ae ra Mair bores 
Mon'§..24 5 cece smieue mere toanisien eee 1923 = 100 111.4 106.8 103.9 foie 43.2 
Wonren sg 28k sede cde elena ae Suieaer 1928 = 100 88.0 85.9 ta aa 43.2 

Feel and. Bphtca didn cientinciaaterneaee 1923 = 100 100.5 97.3 Ae 4 7 
Weel S aca ohio ahcnaca sot ae 1923 = 100 66.9 66.9 of 0 " 
GOB ravers piss wacswtern es Saaie aeiew Case gece 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 By 

Sundries yeseec cess cates Poctaceioe teen 1923 = 100 119.9 117.6 115.8 |} +2.0 ee 

AlD itera: BTSs aes ee oer 1923 =100 114.6 108.2 | 106.2 re rs 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars baby oe .873 Aa rie 2 . 924 . 942 a : 4173 

EA ea te a 1985-39 = 100 151.7 | 148.4] 145.9] j441| 141.0] 188.3 | 129.3] +2. 

Strikes (BLS) ¥ 
Beginning in period. ..............++: p 310 |p 459 | 450] 509 | _ 480] 350 et Irn at 
Workers involved. .......0.ccceeesces p 450.0 |p 290.9 | 380.0] 995.9 | 185.0] 150.0 | 420.2 + 5 6\| -$1.5 
Total man days idle............0..6+- p 4,750 |p 4,500 | 5,000 | 3495 3,300 | 38,800 6,935 || +5. . 

Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Separations ic. 250..c6 0 anise taneeehress.s p 6.1 |r 6.9 6.6 5.8 5.7 8.6 -11.6 | -29.1 
utES cette ar tart cumcmrcee touts p 46]r 5.3 53 4.6 4.0 5.6 {| -18.2 | -17.9 
Miscellaneouss Soc tir ec eto ces fee te p 1 2 2 2 2 .2 {| -50.0}) -50.0 
Dischargeasticwis seitsa ea satis 3, PRR D as 4 ig 4 8 6 | 0 reek 
Tmy ofa si ss asta tysios ba agentes nals Se »  1e0i |r 0 iti 6 1.2 2.3 | 6 i ae 

ACCONSIONS iiotessctiiolns sestias Gash areascuee as p 6.7 |r 7.1 7.0 7.4 6.7 8.6 5.6) -22. 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earnings, hourly............00.000085 average in dollars +0.3 | +14.7 
WEEKLY seticihe Cridostanisaaas average in dollars +0.6 | +11.5 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week +0.3 2.8 

Twenty-five manufacturing industries 

Karningshourly eee ee average in dollars +1.0 | +14.2 

weekly io; caSihiedaces cas oes average in dollars +0.7 | +10.4 
Hours per production worker...,...... average per week 0 -3.6 
Kanproymentoceera sae tees cao 1923 =100 +2.3 | +18.6 
Totarman hours verre cae sss eeney ce 1923 =100 +2.3 | +14.3 
PAVTOUs ets sii dal valores stern is 1923=100 +3.0 | +31.0 
Wage-rate increases..............005. average per cent ase 

Production workers affected.......... per cent 

Manufacture and distribution of gas 

Earnings, oe Part « Maus he cedlte Seles average in dollars +8.9 
WECELY rai ncciin dan cscenains average in dollars 2.0 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week -10.0 

Generation and distribution of electricity 

Barn gaphourlyiie, cate deere a average in dollars +10.6 
WEI pil reide sane average in dollars +2.9 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week -6.8 
Class I railroads* 
Earnings houtlysisecvese cvs wee esd average in dollars 1.174 | 1.177 | 1.174 971 -0.3 | +20.9 
Weekly. cere ce diainas > wslaavien average in dollars 59.71 | 59.29] 58.80 | 51.23} +4+0.7 |] +16.6 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 = 100 172.1 | 174.6] 181.7 | 162.0 -1.4] +6.2 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week ee 50.8 50.4 49.7 52.7] +0.8 -3.6 
Agricultural wage rates per month’ (BAE)|| average in dollars 96.4070 22° ; 06.50! | See 88.00 4.1] 49.5 
ith boatd. cxeesvevvue rdenseeesiions average in dollars OL 4070" eae sit di 92.00) feasts 84.00 0.7} +8.8 
Without board.sevesen. flick. cies, average in dollars 104.00 a 106.00 | .... 95.70 -1.9] +8.7 
New York City metro. area, eighteen hid 3 
; manufacturing industries 
Barninigs, Hourly 7..4<.2s.0 ctw ces ene average in dollars || 1.286 | 1.257 | 1.952 | 1.947 | 1.288] 1.228 1.118 |} +2.3) +15.0 
WOEKLY, csccsncusvsaveceels average in dollars|/ 52.73 | 51.54 | 51.83 | 51.19 | 50.39] 650.47 46.84} +2.3] +12.6 
Hours per production worker..........!| average per week 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.7 41.1 41.9 0 2.1 


4Changes in Consumers’ Price Index and Agricultural Wage Rates are x Prelimi: 
3Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission nthe beri "As of first day of month. S  avised ae 
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Can the Diabetic Work? 


The author is grateful to Alice E. Moore, M.D., for 
suggestions regarding data included in this article. 
Dr. Moore was formerly with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and until recently has been an examining physi- 
cian in industry. 


O ONE knows just how many persons have dia- 

betes but according to one authority there are 
approximately 700,000 known diabetics in this coun- 
try today. Since many of these persons are within 
employable ages, industry is concerned with the 
proper placement and well-being of diabetic em- 
ployees. 


NATURE OF DISEASE 


Diabetes (Diabetes Mellitus) is a disease in which 
the individual’s body is unable to use or to store all 
the sugar which is in the food it consumes. Instead 
of producing necessary heat and energy for the body, 
the sugar accumulates in the blood and is discarded 
in the urine. The patient, deprived of this important 
source of energy, becomes excessively hungry and 
thirsty and loses weight and strength. 

Under normal circumstances, special cells in the 
pancreas (one of the organs which aids in nutrition) 
secrete insulin which is needed by the body to burn 
and store its sugar. Occasionally, however, the pan- 
creas fails in this function and diabetes develops. In 
order to make up for the deficiency, some diabetics 
are required to take insulin injections. 

Persons of all ages develop diabetes, although gen- 
erally it affects adults in the middle and older age 
groups. There is evidence that the disease is espe- 
cially prevalent in some families. Furthermore, sta- 
tistics indicate that the majority of diabetics were 
overweight prior to the onset of their disease. The 
importance of avoiding overweight in relation to dia- 
betes, therefore, as in many other physical ills, cannot 
be overstressed. 


EMPLOYMENT FACTORS 


Diabetes is not curable, but it is generally controll- 
able. The average controlled diabetic who continues 
under the care of his physician and is cooperative is 
usually able to live a comparatively normal life. He 
can accept practically any type of work and can per- 
form his job in industry as efficiently as nondiabetic 
workers. 

Some severe cases who take insulin may have 
shocks occasionally, though generally they occur at 
infrequent intervals. These patients usually know 


when shock is about to occur and treat themselves 
accordingly. However, it is important for these indi- 
viduals to be placed in situations in which they can- 
not fall into machinery, injure feet and hands or 
endanger co-workers, if shock symptoms occur. A 
regular pre-employment physical examination, includ- 
ing medical history and urinalysis, is useful in detect- 
ing diabetes and in assisting placement officers in se- 
lecting suitable jobs for these persons. 


FIRST AID 


First aid is important for all employees, and it is 
essential for individuals with diabetes. Infections tend 
to develop among diabetics unless first aid is adminis- 
tered promptly. Some companies report that their 
diabetic employees are usually cooperative in report- 
ing their injuries to proper authorities and in some 
instances serve as good examples for nondiabetic em- 
ployees who tend to neglect minor abrasions and 
lacerations. 

The diabetic employee who shows symptoms of 
shock requires prompt attention. Industrial medical 
personnel are prepared to assist these cases, and, 
therefore, should be notified if a worker shows such 
symptoms as confusion, drowsiness, paleness or pro- 
fuse perspiration. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Since diet and insulin injections are two important 
factors in the treatment of diabetes, regularity in 
meals is essential for persons suffering with the dis- 
ease. This requirement, however, rarely creates prob- 
lems or hardship in industry since factories and offices 
usually have regularly scheduled luncheon periods. 

Contrary to general belief, the average diabetic 
is not required to take time off in order to make tests, 
take insulin injections or figure out his special diet. 
Required medical care is usually planned so that it 
will not interfere with the worker’s job. 

While diabetics often have more skin infections and 
are more subject to arteriosclerosis than normal per- 
sons, they are not any more susceptible to colds, pneu- 
monia and other general illness than are nondiabetic 
employees. Some companies report that illness absen- 
teeism in this group is not high since diabetics appre- 
ciate the danger of upsetting the control of their dis- 
ease and therefore make every effort to maintain good 
health. 

When his disease is controlled and he learns how 
to live with it, the diabetic usually adopts a healthy 
philosophy of living. He does not want sympathy 
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nor does he wish to be considered “different” from 
his coworkers. 

The life expectancy of the diabetic is about the 
same as that of the general population. However, 
since medical science is prolonging the life span of 
the average individual to the age level at which the 
disease generally occurs, diabetes is increasing. 


PERIODIC EXAMINATIONS 


In order to detect symptoms of early disease and 
to follow up known cases of diabetes, some companies 
are stressing the importance of periodic physical ex- 
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aminations which include tests to determine the pres- 
ence of diabetes. It is reported that this attention is 
appreciated by many employees, provided they are 
assured that positive findings will not jeopardize their 
jobs and security if they are able to work. 

Articles describing diabetes, its symptoms and 
treatment, appearing in company publications, have 
been particularly helpful in educating employees con- 
cerning the value of periodic physical check-ups. 


Eruen M. Spears, R. N. 
Management Research Division 


Trend Toward Labor Arbitration 


NION contract clauses relating to voluntary ar- 

bitration of labor disputes are increasing. A 
recent survey by the Department of Labor indicates 
that 75% of all collective-bargaining agreements in- 
clude arbitration provisions. These provisions apply 
when the grievance procedure included in the con- 
tract fails to result in the settlement of a labor dis- 
pute. 

The labor-management conference called by Presi- 
dent Truman in November, 1945, endorsed the prin- 
ciple of arbitration of labor disputes. This point of 
view is generally acceptable to industry and labor, 
although there are differences regarding methods. 

The experience of some industrial executives has 
led to the belief that the arbitrator should be ac- 
quainted with the economic and social problems of 
the industry or company in which the labor dispute 
arises. But other execu- 
tives hold that arbitrators 
thoroughly acquainted with 
an industry’s problems are 
generally likely to have 
strongly formulated opin- 
ions which make them 
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tration; which is shown in the following tabulation: 
Degree of Effectiveness No. of Executives % 


No: OpINION... x00 <8 ne eee 91 43 
Good eo... ee Fa ee eee 82 38 
Pairé 23. 225603. don eee eee 23 ll 
Badenian. dendiend: dee eee 1% 8 

Totali« o40ss50 se eee 213 100 


The attitude of one executive was that “arbitra- 
tion during these times has undoubtedly been of real 
value, but from a long-range viewpoint it cannot be 
accepted as a substitute for the real objective: mutual 
cooperation and understanding.” This viewpoint is 
shared by many labor and industry spokesmen. 

The accompanying table indicates the type of arbi- 
tration services included in 1946 contracts. 

ABRAHAM A. DessER 
Wipa P. Bennett 
Management Research Division 


ARBITRATION SERVICES AND COST PROVISIONS! 


Appointment of 


Arbitrator Cost of Arbitration 


fetta 
pointe rbitrator 
Agres- tter Par- | Appointed 
ties Dis- | Automat- 
agree on ical 


unable to evaluate the Selection 
evidence in an objective United States Conciliation Service....} 214 173 41 
fashion. Many executives eoreees Aree Association... 149 116 33 
: tate boards of arbitration........... 53 $1 22 
feel that the arbitrator Permanent impartial chairman....... 24 15 9 
should confine his thinking National War Labor Board or successor} 35 34 1 
to a strictly judicial weigh- National Mediation Board........... 19 18 1 
F f the f Union and management to select... . 119 23 96 
ing of t e acts presented President of local university. ........ 8 8 
by the disputants at the yar States Department of Labor..| 41 32 9 
: : : UPIBC 6 ove catia ie voceck 9 coe Cree aa tee eet 26 24 2 
arbitration hearing. Union and management arbitrators 
In a Conference Board Select third... 5 fectkete shen 64 By 64 
survey made in 1945, 913 Governor of State. w.accaur use cw pees 3 3 ik 
fidustrial execittives atated Miscellaneous icin.os:v. catia ee tet 3 3 
Total tires Shia tiee Cees were 758 480 278 525 0 


their opinion of labor arbi- 


a a os ee ee | 7. ee De SD BE Ieee REESE SEES GEESESNEENT VeNEN SENDUET Jn WEES ieee nneeee ee 
1Breakdown into AFL, CLO and independent union contracts can be furnished on request. 


